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For “The Friend.” 
fs Central Arabia. 
; (Continued from page 196.) 
The Arabs of Central Arabia belong to the 
Wahbabee sect of Mahometans, the strictest 
ind most bigoted of all the professors of that 
wligion. Some years before the visit of Pal- 
erave to that region, it bad suffered severely 
som the cholera; and this had aroused anew 
ihe zeal of government and people. The re- 
‘ult was the appointment of twenty-two per- 
‘ons whose duties were somewhat like those 
‘f the censors of ancient Rome. “On these 
‘wenty-two Feysul conferred absolute power 
or the extirpation of whatever was contrary 
‘0 Wahbabee doctrine and practice, and to 
yood morals in general, from the capital first- 
'f and then from the entire empire. No 
Roman censors in their most palmy days had 
» higher range of authority, or were less fet- 
‘ered by all ordinary restrictions. Not only 
svere these Zelators to denounce offenders, but 
shey might also in their own unchallenged 
right inflict the penalty incarred, beat and 
ne at discretion, nor was any certain limit 
ssigned to the amount of the mulct, or to the 
number of the blows. Most comprehensive 
500 was the list of offences brought under the 
Beeeadversion of these new censors: absence 
from public prayers, regular attendance five 
Simes a day in the public mosques being hence- 
forth of strict obligation; smoking tobacco, 
aking snuff, or chewing; wearing silk or gold; 
talking or having a light in the house after 
night prayers; singing, or playing on any 
usical instrument; nay, even all street- 
ames of children or childish persons: these 
were some of the leading articles on the con- 
emned list, and objects of virtuous correction 
: nd severity. 
- “ Parnished with such powers, and backed 
mp by the whoie weight of government, it 
ay be easily supposed that the new broom 


‘the Zelators was followed by root-and-branch 
‘work. Rank itself was no protection, high 
{birth no shelter, and private or political enmi- 
‘ities now found themselves masters of their 
jaim. Djeloo’wee, Feysul’s own brother, was 
‘beaten with rods at the door of the king’s 
-own palace for a whiff of tobacco-smoke; and 
this royal kinsman could not or would not in- 


swept clean, aud that the first institution of 


terfere to save him from undergoing at fifty 
an ignominy barely endurable at fifteen. 
Soweylim, the prime minister, and predeces- 
sor of Mahboob, was on a similar pretext, but 
in reality (so said universal rumor) at the in- 
stigation of a competitor for his post, seized 
one day while on his return homeward from 
the castle, thrown down, and’subjected to so 
protracted and so cruel a fustigation that he 
expired on the morrow. If such was the 
chastisement prepared for the first personages 
in the state, what could plebeian offenders 
expect? Many were the victims, many the 
backs that smarted, and the limbs crippled or 
broken. ‘Tobacco vanished, though not in 
fumo, and torn silks strewed the streets or 
rotted on the dunghills; the mosques. were 
crowded, and the shops deserted. In a few 
weeks the exemplary semblance of the out- 
ward man of the capital might have moved 
the admiration of the first Wahhabee him- 
self.” 

Tn illustration of the bigoted views of the 
Wahhabees, our author relates a conversation 
with one of their learned men, named Abd-el- 
Kereem, as to what they considered the 
“greater” and what the “lesser” sins. “ Put- 
ting on a profound air, and with a voice of 
first-class solemnity, he uttered his oracle, 
that ‘the first of the great sins is the giving 
divine honors to a creature.’ A hit, I may ob- 
serve, at ordinary Mahometans, whose whole 
doctrine of intercession, whether vested in 
Mahomet or in ’Alee, is classed by Wahhabees, 
along with direct and downright idolatry. A 
Damascene Sheykh would have avoided the 
equivocation by answering, ‘infidelity.’ 

“Of course,’ I replied, ‘the enormity of 
such a sin is beyond all doubt. But if this 
be the first, there must be a second; what is 
it?’ 

“¢Drinking the shamefal,’ in English, 
‘smoking tobacco,’ was the unhesitating an- 
swer. 

«“« And murder, and adultery, and false wit- 
ness?’ I suggested. 

“¢@od is merciful and forgiving,’ rejoined 
my friend ; that is, these are merely little sins. 

“ Hence two sins alone are great, polythe- 
ism and smoking,’ I continued, though hardly 
able to keep countenance any longer. And 
’Abd-el-Kereem with the most serious assev- 
eration replied that such was really the case.” 


for prescriptions, were some of the inmates of 
the royal palace itself. This led him to an 
acquaintance with Abd-Allah, one of the sons 
of the reigning monarch, which brought him 
into a situation of much danger. A deadly 
enmity existed between the two sons of the 
king, and the palace was disturbed by their 
rivalry. About this time, says our author, 
“Tn one of my medical cases, the nature of 
the malady had led me to try that powerful, 
though dangerous therapeutic agent strych- 
nia; and its employment had been followed 
by prompt and unequivocal amelioration. 


Among the patients who came to Palgrave|p 


Everybody talked about it, and the news 
reached the palace. “ Now ’Abd-Allah in the 
course of his amateur lectures had learnt 
enough to know the poisonous qualities of 
various drugs, and of strychnine in particular; 
and though probably unacquainted with the 
exploits of Buropean criminals, was fully 
capable of giving them a rival in the Hast. 
The cure, or at least the relief, just alluded to, 
had occurred about the 16th of November, 
exactly at the time when I had given him to 
understand our definite refusal of his offers, 
and when he was in consequence somewhat 
uncertain what course next to follow. A day 
or two after he sent for me, expressed his re- 
gret at our resolution to quit the capital, and 
begged that we would at least leave behind 
usin his keeping some useful medicines for 
the public benefit, and above all that we would 
entrust him with that powerful drug whose 
sanitary effects were now the subject of gen- 
eral admiration. f 

“ All that I could say about the uselessness, 
nay, the great danger, of pharmacy in un- 
learned hands, was rejected as a mere and in- 
sufficient pretext. At last, after much urging, 
the prince ended by saying that for the other 
ingredients I might omit them if I chose, but 
that the strychnine he must have, and that 
though at the highest price I might fancy to 
name. 

“His real object was perfectly clear, nor 
could I dream of lending a hand, however in- 
direct, to his diabolical designs, nor did I see 
any way open before me but that of a firm 
though polite denial. In pursuance, I affected 
not to suspect his projects, and insisted on the 
dangerous character of the alkaloid, till he 
gave up the charge for the moment, and I left 
the palace. j 

“Next day he renewed his demands, but to 
no purpose. A third meeting took place; it 
was the 19th or 20th of the month. Beckon- 
ing me to his side, he insisted in the most 
absolute manner on having the poison in his 
possession, and at last, laying aside all pre- 
tences, made clear the reasons, though not the 
person for whom he desired it, and declared 
that he would admit of no excuse, conscien- 
tious or otherwise. 

“ He was at the moment sitting in the further 
end of the K’hawah, and I was close by him ; 
while between us and the attendants there 
resent, enough space remained to prevent 
their catching our conversation, if held in an 
undertone. I looked round to assure myself 
that we could not be overheard, and when a 
flat denial on my part had been met by an 
equally flat rejection and a fresh demand, I 
turned right towards him, lifted up the edge 
of his head-dress, and said in his ear, “ Abd- 
Allah, I know well what you want the poison 
for, and I have no mind to be an accomplice 
in your crimes. You shall never have it.’ 

« His face became literally black and swelled 


with rage; I never saw 80 perfect a demon 
before or after. A moment he hesitated in 
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silence, then mastered himself, and suddenly 
changing voice and tone began to talk gaily 
aboutindifferent subjects. After afew minutes 
he rose, and I returned home. 

“There Aboo-Hysa, Barakat, and myself 
immediately held council to consider what 
was now to be done. That an outbreak must 
shortly take place seemed certain; to await 
it was dangerous, yet we could not safely 
leave the town in an over-precipitate manner, 
nor without some kind of permission. We 
resolyed together to go on in quiet and cau- 
tion a few days more, to sound the court, 
make our adieus at Feysul’s palace, get a good 
word from Mahboob (no difficult matter,) and 
then slip off without attracting too much 
notice. But our destiny was not to run so 
smoothly.” 

(To be continued.) 


—————->—_<_ 


For ‘‘The Friend.’ 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 


(Continued from page 199.) 


Newberry Smith, Jr., to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 2d mo. 13th, 1830. 
“My Dear Mildred,—I thought I could 
hardly let so favorable an opportunity pass, 
as that afforded by the return of James Ham- 
mond, who has acceptably spent part of the 
time he has been in the city under our roof, 
without renewing to thee, my much esteemed 
and endeared friend, the assurance of my con- 
tinued love and regard. I have in recollec- 
tion, the strong and lively feeling of interest 
and affection that flowed towards thee, when 
favored to enjoy thy company whilst thou 
wast on a visit whither thy lot was cast. 
“Under the influence of these feelings, 
freshly renewed, I am confirmed in the belief, 
that the great and unslumbering Shepherd of 
Israel, who knoweth our frames, and seeth us 
altogether as we are, is still mindful of His 
servants, and his heritage, béing near to sup- 
port and sustain the drooping mind when 
bowed down under a sense of its own mani- 
fold infirmities and utter unworthiness. Dear 
Mildred, the prayer and desire of my heart 
on thy account is, that He who in the morn- 
ing of thy days, and in the bloom of thy life, 
brought thee out of the land of bondage and 
spiritual darkness, with a high hand and an 
outstretched arm mercifully extended for thy 
deliverance, to thy own humbling admiration; 
He who has since been near to support and 
bear up tby afflicted spirit whilst passing 
through the wilderness, even a waste howling 
wilderness, wherein there was often no water, 
towards the land of promise—the spiritual 
Canaan; He who has from time to time seen 
meet to reduce thee and to prove thee, that 
he might bless thee, and do thee good at thy 
latter end; may He still condescend, in his 
everlasting goodness and mercy, to continue 
to be near to thee now in thy declining years, 
when the bonds of thy infirmities may seem 
to be increasing. May He still keep thee as 
in the hollow of his hand, not only from the 
pride of man, but from the strife of tongues. 
May He hide thee as in the secret of his pavil- 
ion, and enable thee to abide patient and faith- 
ful, until the measure of thy service and suf- 
fering, for thy own purification, the benefit of 
those amongst whom thy lot may be cast, and 
' for the church militant, shall have been ac- 
complished ; and then may He permit thee to 
enter the mansion of everlasting rest, receiv- 
ing the welcome salutation, ‘Come ye blessed 


of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world’ 

“Thou still retainest a warm place in the 
affectionate remembrance of many friends 
here, and hast no small share of their christian 
sympathy and unity. 

« Please remember me to thy husband, and 
convey to the other members of thy family 
the assurance of my regard. I hope and be- 
lieve they are disposed and willing, according 
to their measure, to bear up the hands of one 
of the servants of the Lord’s household, who 
is not only often bound under a sense of her 
own manifold infirmities and afflictions, but 
because she sees the abomination of desola- 
tion standing where it ought not, goes mourn- 
fully on her way, sorrowing that so few really 
come to Zion’s solemn feasts. 

Thy assured friend, 
NEWBERRY SMITH, JR.” 
4th mo. 5th, 1830, Mildred Ratcliff’s journal 
states she “left home in order to pursue a re- 
ligious prospect eastward, as far as New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting: and went that day to 
our friend B. Ladd’s. 

“6th. Attended meeting at Smithfield; 
and next day parted with my dear husband 
and others, having for my companions, dear 
EK. Ladd and J. Hammond. Crossing the 
mountains on the 16th, my companions and 
I came to the house of jour friend Thomas 
Edge; his wife being a relation of Hlizabeth 
Ladd’s. 

“17th. Reached the city of Philadelphia, 
and went to the house of our much beloved 
friend Catharine Sheppard’s, and found a com- 
fortable home. 

“18th. Rested in the forenoon ; and in the 
afternoon paid a visit to our dearly beloved 
friend Hlizabeth Robson, who makes her home 
at Samuel Bettle’s. Here, in a precious little 
circle of sound Friends, firm in the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we were comforted 
together. 

“19th. I attended the Select Yearly Meet- 
ing which was large and thought to be much 
favored. Next day was at Pine St. Meeting. 

“21st to the 26th, inclusive, attended the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting. On the 27th, 
being the First-day of the week, I was at 
Twelfth Street Meeting in the forenoon, and 
at Arch St.in the afternoon. ‘The next day 
ended the Yearly Meeting, which I thought 
the most interesting one 1 had ever attended 
before. 

“29th, 30th, and 5th mo. Ist, attended the 
Monthly Meetings for the northern and south- 
ern districts, and on Arch Street: at all of 
which most of the business was testifying 
against those members who had joined the 
separatists. I thought it was indeed like 
burying the dead: a sorrowful though neces- 
sary work. 

“2d. Went to see the infant school, which 
was an interesting privilege ; and I was com- 
forted in the hope that the teachers would be 
found amongst those who bring little children 
to Christ. 

“3d. I attended the Select Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Next day went over the river to New- 
town; and returned on the 5th to the Q. M. 
in the city, which was, as was the Yearly 
Meeting, much larger than I expected, and I 
think a good meeting.” 

These are all the memoranda, known to the 
Compiler, of this journey. And from some 
evidences left, it is presumed they are all she 
herself made during the visit. 


The following letter, in 1830, from this seer } 
in Israel, conveys the first intimation to her 
mind, recorded in these memoirs, of another | 
and greater day of trial-—“ the worst was yet to 
come’—than that which then was so recently | 
passed. “If so,” she adds, “ who will be able [ 
to stand?” “The people are too many,” like. 
the unproved army of Gideon, conveysstirring } 
and solemn admonition to the greed, the bus- } 
tle, and stir and zeal manifest in some places 
to multiply professors with us, mayhap with- 
out increasing the joy. It is well always to 
remember that numbers do not of themselves 
give strength. And that while the blessing} 
of the Lord maketh rich, He can save by few 
as by many. Equipped with His armor, 
though it be but a sling and a stone, and 
anointed with His power, one can yet chase} 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight. That which is wanting, then, is unc- 
tion from on high, with a whole-hearted re- 
turn and full surrender unto the I Am of His 
people, whose promise was and yet is, “ Not} 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith } 
the Lord of hosts.” | 


Mildred Ratcliff to Sarah Morris. 
“11th mo. 29th, 1830. 
“My dear and precious friend,—I received 
thy very acceptable letter, dated 4th of last 
month, together with the accompanying gift, 
which was also truly acceptable, and may 
safely add that the kind remembrance and 
christian sympathy of my dear friends, do me 
much good both temporally and spiritually ; 
inasmuch as these things do not fail to fill my 
cup anew with the tribute of thanksgiving to 
God, and stirs up afresh much gratitude in 
near affection to my friends. And a fresh 
evidence is graciously given, that the God of 
my poor tribulated life, will surely reward 
you in full measure, shaken together, and run- 
ning over. Thus, my dear sister, thou wilt 
not marvel when I tell thee, that the many 
proofs of my friends kind remembrance of me, 
gives rise to the testimony, ‘This is the Lord’s 
doings, and it is marvellous in my eyes.’ I 
often wish I could or did walk more worthy. 
‘‘T was the more glad of thy letter, because 
the last account of thine and thy husband’s 
health was such, that I had much reason to 
fear you were both removed from the land of 
the living. Thou knows, such is our selfish- 
ness on these occasions, that we want the 
truly living members of the church to con- 
tinue with us as long as the dear Master will 
please to let them stay. And perhaps there 
never was a time since Friends were a people, 
that the rightly exercised could be more illy 
spared, than at the present time. Yet we 
know that the Judge of all the earth will do 
right, and we must resign and adore. My 
health has been much as when in your city ; 
so that I have often thought none had greater 
need than myself to live every day and every 
night as though it were the last. My life 
seems like something upon a balance, that we 
don’t know which way it may turn. But this 
is a matter of secondary consideration. Never- 
theless I am begging day and night, if to go 
from this to another state of being, I may be 
fully prepared; and if to stay a little longer, 
whether to do or suffer anything more, I may 
through the dear Master’s own qualifying 
power, be more fully where and what He 
would have me to be. But alas, alas, how| 
very far short I come! so that I sometimes | 
view life with fear and trembling; fearing, 
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nd sometimes believing that notwithstanding 
1 through which we as a Society have passed, 
he worst was yet to come. Ah! my dear Sarah, 
80, who will be able to stand when the hour 
if the severest trial doth overtake? This is 
‘ften a solemn enquiry; but when, none 
-noweth but He who has long been the Be- 


coved of my soul, the chiefest among ten 
jhousand. I was comforted in thy remarks 
Jbat Truth gained some ground. O, I wish 
‘could be said to everywhere! But the lan- 
suage still seems to be often through my in- 
ward ear, The people are too many! Yes, my 
ear friend, the people yet remain too many 
mongst us who know not the only true God 
und Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. These 
Jhings sometimes present in such a view as to 
sover the mind with the garment of lamenta- 
ion and woe. I don’t want to dwell on the 
gloomy side of things too long, or say too 
‘auch in any way; therefore may just add, we 
«now the terms of safety. So that let others 
flo as they will, we may, if we strive, deepen 
nm the root of eternal life. Thanksgiving, 
raise, and high renown be ascribed now and 
forever unto the Lord God and the Lamb. 
“The account thou gave of thy precious 
daughter’s marriage, was pleasant. May they 
daily administer in some way or other, con- 
solation to their tender parents, so that you 
mmay have to give thanks on their account. 
‘Then will the tribute of praise become more 
sand more mutual, and ascend with acceptance 
before the Father and the Son. [ love the 
children, and crave their welfare every way ; 
“and sometimes comfort myself with the hope 
of having eternity to spend with parents and 
vehildren in another and better world. * * * 
I have used freedom towards dear ae 
freedom not common for me, with any that 
have taken the course he has. But I feel that 
“I love you all, and do desire that he may re- 
turn to the fold from whence he has strayed, 
. before it is too late. 
“My dear and tender love to all my pre- 


"cious friends there, as though named ; and 


‘please accept a large share for yourselves. 
' Do write; for it doeth me much good to get 


_ letters from any of my dear friends. 


Mitprep Ratciirr.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Lofoden Islands. 
(Concluded from page 194.) 
The Raftsund, which has won the hearty 
admiration of every traveller who has seen it, 
is a narrow channel, fifteen miles long, run- 


ning north-east between Vaagoe and Hindoe. 


( 


It is of various width, narrowest towards the 


- north; on each side mountains of the most 


_ vigorous and eccentric forms rise in precipices 


' and lose themselves in pinnacles and sharp 


edges that cut the clouds. 


As this is the one 


| part of the Lofodens that has been somewhat 
_ minutely described, I need not linger in paint- 


ce 


. name. 


ing it. A few of the peaks, however, I can 
All the loftiest and boldest are on the 


'- Vaagoe side. Perhaps the strangest is listind, 


¢ 


a gigantic mass with a tower-like cairn on 
the summit; Mahomet’s tomb, we nicknamed 
it, till a native obligingly gave its true title. 
This is at the middle of the sund, where an 
island breaks the current, and several small 
fjords push into the land. These peaks are 
mostly wreathed with foamy cloud, that ona 


fine day daintily rises and lays bare their 


dark beauty, and as airily closes round them 


again. About the summits the rifts and joints 
are full of snow all the summer, and from 
every bed, leaping over rocks and sliding over 
the smooth slabs of granite, a narrow line of 
water, white as the parent snow, falls in a 
long cataract to the sea. On the Hindoe side, 
Kingstind, which lies north-east of listind, is 
the most striking mass. On both sides near 
the water the ground is covered with deep 
grass, of a bright green color, and flowers 
bloom in beautiful abundance. In one place 
the harebells were so thick on the hill-side 
that they gleamed, an azure patch, half a mile 
away. Flocks of sheep and goats luxuriate 
in this herbage; here and there ferns are in 
the ascendancy, some kinds being every where 
abundant. 

Leaving the Raftsund, we suddenly enter 
that sea-lake which, as I said above, holds the 
centre of the archigelago. We are now at 
the heart of the weird land, and the sight be- 
fore us is one of the loveliest that can be con- 
ceived. The bristling character of the south- 
ern coast gives place to a calmer, more placid 
scenery. Here there are no subtle rocks, 
no frightful reefs; all is simple, serene and 
stately. 

I cannot do better than give my remern- 
brance of the first time I saw this scene, on a 
calm sunlit morning in July. Leaving the 
Raftsund we bore due north. As we steamed 
through quiet shimmering water gently down 
on Ulvoe, at our back the mountains lay, a 
semi-circle of purple shadow; down their sides 
the clear snow-patches, mufiling the vast 
crevasses, show dead white, or stretched in 
glaciers almost to the water’s edge. In sweet 
contrast to their grandeur, sunny Ulvoe rose 
before us, with the little kirk of Hassel nest- 
ling in a bright green valley ; in its heart one 
violet peak arose, and hid its dim head in the 
mystery of the vaporous air above. The sea 
had all the silence and the restfulness of dream- 
land: not a ripple broke the sheeny floor, 
save where a flock of ducklings followed in a 
fluttering arc the mother bird, or where the 
cormorant hurled himself on some quivering 
fish. Round the eastern promontory of the 
lovely isle we drifted; peak by peak the 
pleasant hills of Langoe gathered on our right, 
while to the left of us, and ever growing dim- 
mer in the distance, the prodigious aiguilles 
of Vaagoe, in their clear majestic color, soared 
unapproachable above the lower foreground 
of Ulvyoe. Behind us now was Hindoe, less 
grand perhaps than Vaagoe, but displaying 
two central mountains of immense height, 
Fisketind and Mosadlen, the latter reported 
to attain a greater elevation than any in the 
group. 

Langoe lies very close on the right when 
we enter the Boroesund and make for Stok- 
marknes. Boroe itself lies in the strait be- 
tween Ulvoe and Langoe. On the northern 
shore of Ulvoe, at the mouth ofa small valley, 
lies the large village of Stokmarknes. It is 
almost a town, containing perhaps 120 houses; 
it may be the most populous place in the Lo 
fodens, though I am told that the discovery 
of coal in Andoe has greatly increased the 
village-port of Dverberg in that island. Stok- 
manknies looks very pretty from the sea, with 
its clean painted houses of deal wood, and 
bright tiled roofs. Ulvoe is the richest, most 
fertile, and most populous of the islands. It 
stands in the sea like a hat, having a central 
mountain mass, and a broad rim of very flat 
and fertile land. These flats were originally, 


I suppose, morasses, but have been in great 
part reclaimed, though on the eastern side of 
Seterheid there are still great bogs, and two 
little tarns, full of trout. At Stokmarknes 
(which is quite a place of importance, and had 
this summer a bazaar for the sick and wound- 
ed French) good accommodation can be had. 
* * * There is one road in Ulvoe, running 
from Stokmarknes round the eastern coast to 
Melbo, a farmstead opposite Vaagoe. Itisa 
very good road, more like a carriage-drive 
through a gentleman’s park than a public 
thoroughfare. It is about ten miles from 
Stokmarknes to Melbo. On the way our way 
passes Hassel Church, at the eastern extremity 
of the island, an odd octagonal building of 
wood, painted red, with a high conical roof. 
It is a structure of high ecclesiastical dignity, 
for not only all Ulvoe, but parts of Langoe 
and Hindoe, and the whole north of Vaagoe 
depend upon it for pastoral care. A very 
pretty sight it is on a summer Sunday morn- 
ing, to see the boats gathering from all parts 
to it, full of the simple devout people in their 
holiday dress. 

In ordinary years the snow disappears from 
the low ground in these islands before May, 
and the rapid summer brings their scanty 
harvest soon to perfection. A few years ago, 
however, the snow lay on the cultivated lands 
till June, and a famine ensued. These poor 
people live a precarious life, exposed to the 
attacks of a singularly fickle climate. A 
whim of the cod-fish, a hurricane in the April 
sky, or a cold spring, is sufficient to plunge 
them into distress and poverty. Yet, for all 
this, they are an honest and well-to-do popu- 
lation ; for being thrifty and laborious, they 
guard with much foresight against the severi- 
ties of nature. In winter the aurora scinti- 
lates over their solemn mountains, and illu- 
minates the snow and roan gray sea; in sum- 
mer the sun never sets, and they have the 
advantage of endless light to husband their 
hardly-won crops. Remote as they are, too, 
they can all read and write: it is strange to 
find how much intelligent interest they take 
in the struggles of great peoples who never 
heard of Lofoden. It is a fact, too, not over- 
flattering to our boasted civilization, that the 
education of children in the hamlets of this 
remote cluster of islands in the Polar Sea, is 
higher than that of towns within a small dis- 
tance of our capital-city; aye, higher even 
proportionally, than that of London itself?” 

The writer closes his article with a descrip- 
tion of the last sight he had of the islands, on 
a calm sunny night in summer. 

“ All day we had been winding among the 
tortuous tributaries of the Ofoten Fjord, and 
as evening drew on slipped down to Trano, a 
station on the mainland side of the Vest Fjord, 
near the head of that gulf. It had been a 
cloudless day of excessive heat, and the com- 
parative coolness of night was refreshing ; the 
light, too, ceased to be yarish, but flooded all 
the air with mellow lustres. From Trano we 
saw the Lofodens, rising all along the northern 
sky, a gigantic wall of irregular jagged peaks, 
pale blue on an horizon of gold fire. The sur- 
face of the fjord wasslightly broken into little 
tossing waves, that, murmuring faintly, were 
the only audible things that broke the sweet 
silence; the edge of the ripple shone with the 
color of burnished bronze, relieved by the cool 
neutral gray of the sea-hollows. From Trano 
we slip across the fjord almost due w«st to 
the mouth of the Raftsuod. The sun lay like 
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a great harvest-moon, shedding its cold yellow 
light down on us from over Hindoe, till, as we 
glided gradually more under the shadow of 
the islands, he disappeared behind the moun- 
tains: at 11.30 p.m. we lost him thus, but a 
long while after a ravine in Hindoe of more 
than common depth again revealed him, and 
a portion of his disk shone for a minute like 
a luminous point or burning star on the side 
of a peak. About midnight we came abreast 
of Aarstenon, and before us rose the double 
peak of Lille Molla, of a black-blue color, very 
solemn and grand ; Skraavon was behind, and 
both were swathed lightly in wreaths and 
fox-tails of rose-tinged mist. There was no 
lustre on the waters here; the entrance to the 
sound was unbroken by any wave or ripple, 
unillumined by any light of sunset or sunrise, 
but a sombre reflex of the unstained blue 
heaven above. As we glided, in the same 
strange utter noiselessness of the hour when 
evening and morning meet, up the Raftsund 
itself, inclosed by the vast slopes of Hindoe, 
and the keen rocky points of Vaagoe, the 
glory and beauty of the scene rose to a pitch 
so high that the spirit was oppressed and over- 
awed by it, and the eyes could scarcely fulfil 
their function. Ahead of the vessel the nar- 
row vista of glassy water was a blaze of pur- 
ple and golden color, arranged in a faultless 
harmony of tone, that was like music or lyri- 
cal verse in its direct appeal to the emotions. 
At each side of the fjord reflected each ellow, 
each ledge, each cataract, and even the flowers 
and herbs of the base, with a precision so 
absolute that it was hard to tell where moun- 
tain ended and sea began. The centre of the 
sund, where it spreads into several small arms, 
was the climax of loveliness; for here the har- 
monious vista was broadened and deepened, 
and here rose Listind, towering into the un- 
clouded heavens, and showing by the rays of 
golden splendor that lit up its topmost snows 
that it could see the sun, whose magical 
fingers, working unseen of us, had woven for 
the world this tissue of variegated beauty.” 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 

Often under the fresh influence of the divine 
anointing, Samuel Watson was enabled to 
drop living counsel, to the affecting and ten- 
dering of many hearts, and to raise that life 
in meetings of discipline which alone is the 
crown of all our religious assemblies. Though 
sharp in reproof to those in general who 
trampled upon the testimony of truth, or 
lived in carnal security; yet he greatly re- 
joiced to see the buddings forth of good de- 


sires in any, and was a tender nursing father]. 


to such. 

Strong and fervent were his desires that 
the youth amongst us, and particularly his 
own children and their offspring, might dedi- 
cate their hearts fully to the service of God, 
that there might be a succession of faithful 
members in the church whereof Christ is the 
head, following the ancients in that self-deny- 
ing path which they had walked in: at times 
observing, that when Friends lived more re- 
tired and inward, the revelation of the Spirit 
and divine help are witnessed in a larger de- 
gree; often desiring in his declining years, 
when his natural strength and faculties gradu- 
ally decayed, that he might never survive the 
inward sense and feeling of that which is the 
life of the soul: also sorrowfully remarking, 
that some by grasping at the present visible 
enjoyments, had left large possessions to their 


families; but their table had become a snare, 
and to several there was neither name nor 
memorial among us.—from a Testimony Con- 
cerning Samuel Watson: Piety Promoted. 


True Dignity—lLofty ends give dignity to 
the lowest offices. It is, for instance, an 
honest, but you would not call it an honorable 
occupation, to pull an oar; yet, if that oar 
dips in a yeasty sea, to impel the life-boat over 
mountain waves and through the roaring 
breakers, he who has stripped for the venture, 
and, breaking away from weeping wife, and 
praying mother, and clinging children, has 
bravely thrown himself into the boat to pull 
to yonder wreck, and pluck his drowning 
brothers from the jaws of death, presents, as 
from time to time we catch a glimpse of him 
on the crest of the foaming billow, a spectacle 
of grandeur which would withdraw our eyes 
from the presence of a queen surrounded with 
all the blaze and glittering pomp of a royalty. 

Take another illustration, drawn from yet 
humbler life. Some years ago, on a winter 
morning, two children were found frozen to 
death. They were sisters. The elder child 
had the younger seated in her lap, closely 
folded within her lifeless arms. She had strip- 
ped her own thinly-clad form to protect its 
feeble life, and, to warm the icy fingers, had 
tenderly placed its little hands in her own 
bosom ; and pitying men and weeping women 
did stand and gaze on the two dead creatures, 
as, with glassy eyes and stiffened forms, they 
reclined upon the snow wreath—the days of 


their wandering and mourning ended, and 
heaven’s own pure snow no purer than that 
true sister’s love. They were orphans; house- 
less, homeless, beggars. But not on that ac- 
count, had I been there to gaze on that touch- 
ing group, would I have shed one tear the 
less, or felt the less deeply that it was a dis- 
play of true love and of human nature in its 
least fallen aspect, which deserves to be em- 
balmed in poetry, and sculptured in costly 
marble. 

Yes, and however humble the Christian’s 
walk, or mean his occupation, it matters not. 
He who lives for the glory of God, has an end 
in view which lends dignity to the man and 
his life... . Live, then, “looking unto Jesus;” 
live for nothing less and nothing lower than 
God’s glory; and these ends will lend gran- 
deur to your life, and shed a holy, heavenly 
lustre on your station, however humbleit may 
be.—Dr. Guthrie. 


a oe 
The Famine in Persia. 
The region of present famine in Persia be- 
gins in the Province of Irak, near Hamadon, 
the capital of ancient Media, and extends east- 
ward for 800 miles over the table land to Af- 
ghanistan and southward over the same table 
lands and the mountains to the Persian Gulf. 
To be sure the greater part of this immense 
area was but mountains and deserts before the 
famine began. Theresources which once made 
Persia a great nation have gone to decay under 
successive wars, constant misrule, and the 
curse of a false religion. Vast regions once 
irrigated by man or watered by the rains of 
heaven, have ceased to be cultivated. Any 
one who has travelled in the Far Kast remem- 
bers the vast dry prairies, which, with water, 
would be as fruitful as Illinois, but without it 


are as barren as the shifting sands. The 
places supplied with water yield every kind 


of fruit and grain in abundance. Roses ot 
every variety and loveliest flowers bloom in 
the gardens and fields and by the way-side, 
These beautiful and favored districts have 


nourished the large and famous cities of Persia} 


that now are famishing. 
On the Persian Gulf is Bashire, the princi- 


pal commercial port of the south. North off 


this is Shiraz, the capital of Fars or Persia 


proper, celebrated as the home of poets andi 
the successor of the capitals of Cyrus and Da- pi 


Eastward is Yezo, Kerman, Meshed,— 
Trak, 


rius. 
each the capital of a large province. 


which comprises the greater part of ancient i 


Mediaand Parthia, contains many of the finest 
cities of the kingdom. Ispahan, the old capi- 
tal, and Teheran, the present capital, have 
each a population of near 100,000. 


considerable size. Hamadan bounds the re- 
gion of actual famine on the west, as from 
this point westward and northward the failure 
of the crops is but partial. 


The famine-stricken region, besides these } 


populous cities, has countless villages of culti- 


vators of the soil and numerous tribes of pas- 


toral nomads. The population within the 


famine amounts to five or six millions in the } 


three classes indicated, dwellers in cities who 


are the artisans and merchants, dwellers in fi 
villages who till the soil, and dwellers in tents ff 


who pasture their flocks and herds on the 
mountains and deserts. 
famine in the cities and villages during the 
past twelve months has been terrible in the 
extreme. In Teheran, the royal residence, 
the resources of the governmentand the efforts 


of foreign residents have prevented the ex- fi 


tent of suffering to which other places have 
been reduced. In Ispahan the number of 
deaths by famine up to August last was stated 


officially at 14,000, the actual number was } 


doubtless far greater. Robert Bruce, an Eng- 
lish missionary on the spot, under date of 
April 3d, writes of the sufferings in Ispahan: 
“The famine here has reached a climax. The 
state of the poor in Ispahan is traly deplor- 
able. Itisimpossible to go through the town 


without seeing numbers of dead or dying by } 


the sides of the streets.” A month later, in 
May, he says: “I could fill letters with heart- 
rending scenes and stories of miseries, starva- 
tion and death. ‘Dead bodies, half eaten by 
animals, on the roads are seen by almost every 
traveller.” A few weeks later he writes again: 
“The famine here has been frightful, nearly 
one-third of the population of many towns in 
the neighborhood having died of it.” 

Another eye-witness,—a Nestorian preacher 
laboring in Ispahan and vicinity,—gives simi- 
lar testimony. He says: 

“Tt is impossible for tongue to describe the 
horrors. Multitudes are dying of starvation 
and multitudes have fled. The famished peo- 
ple hardly look like human beings. As I go 
into the streets the dead and dying and 
speechless meet the eye on every side. They 
snatch at everything to eat,—chaff of barley, 
blood of animals, flesh of horses and donkeys. 
Lamentations and bitter crying for bread are 
heard on every hand as the poor people stag- 
ger along the street. You will see people in 
the public square selling their clothes and 
everything they possess in order to get a few 
pieces of bread to prolong their suffering for 
a brief hour, when they must die. Three- 
fourths of Ispahan are beggars for bread.” 


The condition of things further south has 1 


Casbin, ff 
Koorn, Cashan and many other towns are of fi 


The severity of the } 


i 
i 
MW 
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m even more fearful. In Shiraz and vi- 
ty whole families have died off and lain 
ouried, or in some instances the corpses 
m devoured by the survivors. In Ispahan, 
4n, in a few instances children are known 
aave been kidnapped to be killed and eaten. 
rough the great provinces of Kerman and 
‘orasan this famine has been increasing 
yough three successive years, and in many 
ices half the population have perished. The 
ital of the last named province is a very 
sbrated Persian city and shrine—a city of 
),000 or 120,000 inhabitants. The latest 
vs is that of the inhabitants of Meshed, 
» thirds perished the past summer from 
/oger and disease, and most of the remnant 
‘1 to the country and were captured by 
ing bands of Turkomans and led into cap- 
‘lity. 
rom the little intelligence that reaches the 
wld from missionaries and other European 
-untries,’we catch glimpses of the ghastly and 
ful calamity that covers the land. The 
mes depicted in Ispaban, in still more lurid 
sors might be witnessed in thousands of 
‘lages and towns, and ten thousand families. 
» extravagance of imagination can out-do 
» facts. Much as the people of France 
‘fered in war and defeat, or the people of 
jicago and the Northwest from fire, the 
ar 1871 has its darkest record in the unre- 
wded horrors of famine and pestilence in 
‘rsia. This famine, moreover, is not at an 
‘d. In some localities, as in the vicinity of 
»aban, there has been a partial harvest, 
‘nich alleviates the distress for the time. But 
short store of provisions furnishes no sur- 
‘as, and will be soon consumed, and thus be- 
“ee another harvest the severity of suffering 
(ll return even in the towns and villages. 
(at outside the fixed population are two or 
wee millions of Helyats or pastoral tribes. 
nd among these, at the present time, the 
‘rest miseries are experienced. 
‘The famine is not only one of cereals, but 
forage as well. The prophet of old ex- 
aims, “ Alas! for the day! how do the beasts 
soan! The herds of cattle are perplexed 
scause they have no pasture, yea the flocks 
* sheep are made desolate.” All communi- 
\tion is by caravan, over paths not high- 
“ays ; provinces two hundred miles apart are 
sactically of no service to each other Hach 
“ovince must depend on itself; and when the 
»asts of burden are perished, and in the case 
» the Eelyats the flocks and herds also, on 
jhich they depend for food, there is little 
ft but for them to sit down in the Moham- 
sedan resignation of fatalism, and live on 
aort allowance till either relief or death 
omes. There are this winter tens of thou- 
ands of the Eelyats of Persia with their 
orses dead, their cattle and sheep largely so, 
“ith no accumulated wealth with which to 
‘rocure bread, and no place where bread can 
‘9 bought if they had the means. The grass 
aay arrive with the coming spring, but it 
“ill be three years at least before the flocks 
«nd herds can be renewed, and one year at 
sast before there can be a harvest to supply 
ne people with bread. Thus Sir Henry 


Xawlings, who knows Persia well, speaks of 


as a‘“doomed country.” Certainly many 
£ these pastoral tribes are “ doomed,” unless 
yelp shall reach them. Their own resources 
we exhausted, and their isolation is such, and 


barren island in the sea whitened by no sail, 
as in the dried up valleys. 

Another aggravation of famine in such a 
land is the lack of sympathy or charity. 
There is no Joseph in Persia to make sys- 
tematic provision for such a crisis. There is 
no public channel of supply even in the na- 
tion’s capital and in the large cities and 
towns. The Persian Minster in London says 
the Shah does all he can, and no doubt he has 
sent supplies of grain toa few points. Under 
the pressure of fear for his throne, and of 
foreign interference, he has issued orders for 
food to be supplied. But such orders mean 
but little. The officials through whom they 
pass make what gain they can for themselves, 
but precious little is the aid rendered to the 
poor. The cupidity, rapacity and cruelty of 
the ruling class is beyond belief. No such 
outpouring of charity as follows the Chicago 
disasteris possible in any but a Christian land. 
Christianity in its most corrupt form is better 
than the best forms of any other religion. 
Mr. Bruce, missionary in Ispahan, is able to 
tell us of supplies sent to the Armenians for 
their brethren in India, and of the compara- 
tive immunity among them from starvation. 
“The Mohammedans say Julfa, the Armeni- 
an quarter, is a paradise compared with the 
Mohammedan towns around. Never did Mo- 
hammedanism appear in a more unfavorable 
light ; nothing is being done for the starving.” 
Can nothing be done for the starving? is a 
solemn question-—Jnterior. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Forgiveness of Trespasses. 


We have heard of a professor who could 
make no progress in the spiritual journey, 
neither draw near in prayer to that God in 
whose hand our breath is, and whose are all 
our ways, because of a grudge he entertained, 
and was not willing to have cancelled, against 
a brother member of the same religious So- 
ciety. He persistently went on, with the bcam 
unremoved from his own eye, till the burthen 
grew heavier than he could bear ; when quick- 
ened by a fresh manifestation of light and life 
from the Father of mercies above, he went to 
the individual towards whom hardness had 
been felt, and meekly asked his forgiveness, 
at the same time freely in turn forgiving him 
of the real or supposed trespass he had com- 
mitted. Whereupon the feelings of sweet 
peace which flowed into the heart of the in- 
dividual first alluded to were such, that he 
said he could almost wish he had a dozen or 
a score more to get forgiveness of, it made 
him feel so light, and easy, and comfortable. 

The following extract from a letter to a 
friend is of the same import, viz: “ Dear : 
Are the quarrels made up? Tell those who 
know what communion with Jesus is worth, 
that they will never be able to maintain it, if 
they give way to the workings of revenge, 
jealousy, and anger. This will provoke the 
Lord to leave them dry, to command the 
clouds of his grace that they rain no rain 
upon them. These things are sure signs of a 
low frame, and a sure way to keep it so. 


mutual consent in the Redeemer’s grave. 
Alas! the people of God have enemies enough ! 
Why then will they weaken their own hands? 
Why will they help their enemies to pull down 
the Lord’s work? Why will they grieve those 
who wish them well, cause the weak to stum- 
ble, the wicked to rejoice, and bring areproach 
upon their holy profession? Indeed, this is 
no light matter ; I wish it may not lead them 
to something worse; I wish they may be wise 
in time, lest Satan gains further advantage 
over them, and draw them to something that 
shall make them (as David did) roar under 
the pains of broken bones.” 


The Primeval Forest of Trinidad. 

The primeval forest, or high woods, as it is 
called in the tropics, is a region with which, 
even through life-long study, one could never 
grow familiar. A world of confusion and 
mystery, it fills the beholder with awe and 
terror. One is afraid at first to venture in 
fifty yards, and indeed, without a compass 
and skilful guide one must be lost in the 
first ten minutes, such a sameness is there in 
the infinite variety. ‘That sameness and va- 
riety make it impossible to give any general 
sketch of a forest., Once inside “ you cannot 
see the wood for the trees.” You can only 
wander on as far as you dare, letting each 
object impress itself on your mind as it may, 
and carrying away a confused recollection of 
innumerable perpendicular lines, all straining 
upward, in fierce competition, toward the light- 
food far above; and next of a green cloud, or 
rather mist, which hovers round your head, 
and rises, thickening and thickening, to an 
unknown height. The upward lines are of 
every possible thickness, and of almost every 
possible hue; what leaves they bear, being 
for the most part on the tips of the twigs, 
give a scattered, mist-like appearance to the 
ander foliage. The straining upward of all 
srowths toward the air and light gives one 
the impression at first that the lower forest 
is open, and so it is in comparison with the 
huge mat of flowers, vines, and branches 
high above your head. But try to walk 
through it, and ten steps undeceive you. 
Around your knees are probably mamures, 
with creeping stem and fan-shaped leaves, 
something like those of a young cocoa-nut 
palm. You try to brush through them, and 
are caught up instantly by a string or wire 
belonging to some other plant. You look up 
and around; and then you find that the air is 
full of wires—tbat you are hung up in a net- 
work of fine branches belonging to half a 
dozen different sorts of young trees, and in- 
tertwined with as many different species of 
slender creepers. You thought at your first 
glance among the tree stems that you were 
looking through open air; you find that 
instead you are looking through a lab- 
yrinth of wire rigging, and must use the 
cutlass right and left at every five steps. 
You push on into a bed of strong, sedge-like 
sclerias, with cutting edges to their leaves. 
It is well for you if they are only three and 
not six feet high. In the midst of them you 


Could they be prevailed upon, from a sense 
of the pardoning love of God to their own souls, 
to forgive each other, they would find this 
like breaking down a stone wall, which has 
hitherto shut up their prayers from the Lord’s 
ears, and shut out his blessing from filling 


fhe means of communication so destroyed, 
pt practically, they might as well be ona 


*') 


their hearts. Tell them, I hope to hear that 
all animosities, little and big, are buried by 


run against a horizontal stick, triangular, 
rounded, smooth, green. You take a glance 
along it right and left, and see no end to it 
either way, but gradually discover that it is 
the leaf-stalk of a young cocorite palm. The 
leaf is five and-twenty feet long, and springs 
from a huge ostrich plume, which is sprawl- 
ing out of the ground and up above your head 
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a few yards off. You cut the leaf-stalk 
through right and left, and walk on, to be 
stopped suddenly by a gray lichen-covered 
bar as thick as your ankle. You follow it 
up with your eye, and find it entwine itself 
with three or four other bars, and roll over 
with them in great knots and festoons and 
loops twenty feet high, and then go up with 
them into the green cloud over your head, 
and vanish as if a giant had thrown a ship’s 
cables into the tree-tops. At another of the 
loops, about as thick as your arm, your com. 
panion, if you have a forester with you, will 
spring joyfully. With a few blows of his 
cutlass he will sever it as high up as he can 
reach, and again below, some three feet down. 
and while you are wondering at this seem- 
ingly wanton destruction, he lifts the bar on 
high, throws his head back, and pours down 


his thirsty throat a pint or more of pure 
cold water. This hidden treasure is, strange 
as it may seem, the ascending sap, or, rather, 
the ascending pure rain-water which has 
been taken up by the roots, and is hurrying 
aloft to be elaborated into sap and leaf and 
flower and fruit and fresh tissue for the very 
stem up which it originally climbed; and 
therefore it is that the woodsman cuts the 
water-vine through first at the top of the 
piece which he wants, and not at the bottom ; 
for so rapid is the ascent of the sap that if 
he cut the stem below, the water would have 
all fled upward before he could cut it off 
above. 

Far above your head, supported by a mat 
of gigantic branches, is a whole green garden 
of vegetation, the home of many monkeys 
burly red howler and tiny peevish sapajou, 
living aloft in absolute security. They may 
peer down at you through cracks in their 
green mansion, but you cannot peer up at 
them. 

You look upward atthe aerial garden far 
above you, and wonder whence it has sprung. 
You scramble round the tree to find, if pos- 
sible, some token of connection with the soil 
below. Yon find nothing. The tree trunk 
is smooth and free from climbers; and that 
mass of verdure may belong possibly to the 
very cables which you met ascending into the 
green cloud twenty or thirty yards back, or 
to the impenetrable tangle, a dozen yards on, 
which has climbed a small tree, and then a 
taller one again, and then a taller one still, till 
it has climbed out of sight. And what are 
their species ? what are their families? Who 
knows? Not even the most experienced 
woodman or botanist can tell you the names 
of plants of which he only sees the stems. 
The leaves, the flowers, the fruit, can only be 
examined by felling the tree; and not even 
always then, for sometimes the tree when cut 
refuses to fall, linked as it is by chains of 
liane to all the trees around. 

And what is that delicious scent about the 
air? Vanilla; and up that stem zigzags the 
green, fleshy chain of the vanillaorchis. The 
scented pods hang far above out of your reach. 

Soon you will be struck by the variety of 
the vegetation, and will recollect, what you 
have often heard, that social plants are rare 
in the tropic forests. Certainly they are 
rare in Trinidad, where the only instances of 
social trees are the Moras and the Moriche 
palm. Northern forests are usually made up 
of one dominant plant—of firs or of pines, 


of oaks or of beeches. But here no two 
plantsarealike. Stems rough, smooth, prick- 


ly, round, fluted, stilted, upright, sloping, 
branched, arched, jointed, opposite-leaved, al- 
ternate-leaved, leafless, or covered with leaves 
of every conceivable pattern, are jumbled 
together till the eye and brain are tired of 
continually asking “ What next?” Thestems 
are of every color—copper, pink, gray, green, 
brown, black as if burned, marbled with 
lichens, many of them silvery white, gleam- 
ing afar in the bush, furred with mosses and 
delicate creeping film-ferns, or laced with the 
air-roots of some parasite aloft. Up this 
stem scrambles a climbing seguine; up the 
next another creeper quite different; and so 
on, through all the infinite variety of tropi- 
cal vines. 

Another fact will soon force itself on your 
attention. The soil is furrowed every where 
by holes; by graves, some two or three 
feet wide and deep, and of uncertain length 
and shape, often wandering about for thirty 
or forty feet, and running confusedly into 
each other. [They are not the work of man, nor 
of an animal; for no earth seems to have 
been thrown out of them. In the bottom of 
the dry graves you sometimes see a decaying 
root; but most of them are full of water, and 
of tiny fish also. These graves are, some of 
them, plainly quite new. Some, again, are 
very old, for trees of all sizes are growing in 
them and over them. 

What makes them? A question not easi- 
ly answered ; but the shrewdest foresters say 
that they have held the roots of trees now 
dead. Hither the tree has fallen and torn its 
roots out of the ground, or the roots and 
stumps have rotted in their place, and the 
soil above them has fallen in. 

But they must decay very quickly, these 
roots, to leave their quite fresh graves thus 
empty ; and—now one thinks of it—how few 
fallen trees, or even dead sticks, there are lying 
about in the high woods! 

There are forests in North America through 
which it is all but impossible to make way, 
so high are piled up, among the still growing 
trees, dead logs in every stage of decay. 
And here, in a forest equally ancient, every 
plant is growing out of the bare yellow loam. 
Most strange, until you remember that you 
are in one of nature’s hottest and dampest 
laboratories. Nearly eighty inches of yearly 
rain and more than eighty degrees of per- 
petual heat make swift work with vegetable 
fibre, which in a colder climate, would crum- 
ble into leaf mould, or perhaps change into 
peat. This zone of illimitable sun-force de- 
stroys as swiftly as it generates, and gen- 
erates again as swiftly as it destroys. Here 
when the forest giant falls, with the crackling 
of the roots below, and the lianes aloft rat- 
tling like musketry through the woods, till 
the great trunk comes down upon the forest 
floor with a boom as of a heavy gun, the 
genial rain and genial heat act upon the 
fallen monarch until all the tangled ruin of li- 
anes and parasites, and the boughs and leaves, 
melt swiftly and peacefully away into the 
water and carbonic acid and sunlight out of 
which they were Created at first, to be ab- 
sorbed instantly by the green leaves around, 
and, transmuted into fresh forms of beauty, 
leave not a wreck behind.—Kingsley’s West 
Indies. 

A conceit of knowledge is the greatest 
enemy of knowledge, and the greatest argu- 
ment of ignorance. 


For “The Friend. 


At a time when such varied influences aif 
at work to vitiate the testimony of our Societf 
in regard to plainness of dress, it were we 
to embrace every suitable opportunity to ey, 
courage our members in its support. Ana f 
ticle in the last number of “The Friend,” i} 
connection with “Papers of John Barclay, 
has especial reference to this subject. TH 
experience of that devoted follower of Chri : 
is deeply instructive, and if rightly unde} 
stood, should induce all our younger membe? 
to attain to that degree of sanctification whic}! 
would render the adoption of plain dress a nf’ 
cessary consequence. But in the quotatior}’ 
in the article referred to, there is languag} 
employed that, with some, may tend to a dif’ 
ferent effect from that designed. When hf 
says ‘‘possession should precede profession, 
he utters an unchangeable truth; but in th) 
accompanying remarks, expressing his apprdq’ 
hension lest adopting the plain garb too early! 
he should be guilty of hypocrisy, he pens rf 
flections which it may be feared would luf’ 
some minds to rest, in indulgence in the faslf" 
ions of the world. We cannot be too positiv} 
in holding the ground, that the All-seeing On}! 
cannot be deceived by any outward conformit|! 
with the requirements of religion,—that rq 
generation and amendment of life are the ef! 
sentials of the Christian character; yet w 
should be careful how we admit the sent}! 
ment, that if a plain dress is not imperativel}! 
required of any one, it is therefore wrong tf 
wear it. Much has been said in regard to thf! 
advantage of a plain garb as a “hedge abo 
us,” and this argument I believe is full of 
force. But its force can apply to none mo 
strongly than those whose religious stabilit 
is yet untried. We may not know the degre 
of spiritual refinement in many amongst uf! 
It is not the approved habit among Friend} 
to make our spiritual warfare a subject qf 
common talk. Moreover, it is becoming ij! 
us to be modest in our claims to religious at 
vancement, and hence should we assume tha}! 
the plain dress should be worn by none buf 
those of a high degree of Christian perfectior} 
we shall do much to discourage its use. 

It is presumable that these notes of J. Ba 
clay, penned while still in his minority, shoul} 
be taken as the exposition of /is feelings, rat]p) 
er than as being adapted to every stage q/ 
experience. Did we all, whether young qc 
older, enter upon the Christian path with thp 
dedication which characterized him, we migh}t 
safely say to any brother or sister coming fo 
ward in the work, “ wear thy gay clothing of 
long as thou canst.” But unhappily this er} 
durance is not generally to be relied orf 
Paul saith, “I am become all things to af 
men, that by all means [ might save some 
And when we consider that according to thh 
uniform experience of those who have attaiz 
ed to religious stability in the Society 
Friends, it becomes a matter of duty tf 
adopt a plain garb, although such be singuls 
in the eyes of the world, there need be litt} 
fear of danger that such, if adopted voluntar 
ly, will be worn too soon. It should ever 
admitted as an evidence that we have bee} 
with Jesus. And if ever in our intercoury 
with the world, we be tempted to deny Hint 
we may be thankful for any the least pledg} 
of our allegiance, that shall in some critic: 
moment decide the wavering scale, and sa 
us from deeds for repentance. 

The example adduced of the young womay 
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¥y are wanting in clearness. 


ne have turned back, let this but incite us 
“orave the assistance of the Almighty arm, 
‘\'t inall our intercourse with men “we may 
‘ag forth fruit unto holiness,” the end 
yereof is everlasting life. 

‘Another extract from John Barclay, writ- 
. s00n after those above adverted to, may 
vse this article. Friends’ Library, Vol. 6, 
yge 402. “ With regard to my present dress 
d outward appearance, it is evident there 
much to alter. That dress from which my 
«efathers have without good reason, and 
,m improper motives departed, to that dress 
“aust return,—that simple appearance now 
some singular, which occasioned, and still 
»asions to the professors of Truth, suffering 
i contempt, the same must I also take up, 
A submit to the consequences thereof. It 
ymight if the vain customs, folly and fash- 
_as of this world have insinuated themselves 
«so any branch of our daily conduct, to eradi- 
(se them with every one of their useless in- 
jwations, whatever trouble, anxiety or per- 
(sution it may cost us. But after we have 
ce broken our bonds, we shall find a free- 
ym from thought, trouble or anxiety about 
;r apparel, far surpassing the unconcern of 
,2 slave of custom. 

( Jecil Co., Md., 2nd Month 12th, 1872. 


“Priends or Methodists.” 


;» the Kditors of “The Friend :” 

/The following, from a late No. of “The 
\itish Friend,” with the above caption, will, 
| may be, interest, and at the same time not 
yrprise many of your readers. 

. May the number be increased, whose know- 
ge of the deep things of God, will enable 
em to savour spirits, and to discriminate 
tween sound and substance ; between “mere 
polonged wordy effusions, and that preach- 
4g which is in the demonstration of the 
oirit and of power.” 

“Dear Friend—In the current month’s 
‘amber of thy journal there was an extract 
com an Indiana newspaper, describing the 
@eaching of the Friends in the Western 
‘cates of America. It contained the follow- 
| g suggestive paragraph : 

.*In most of the preaching we noticed a 
“onderful similarity to that of the Methodists. 
‘he speakers would frequently repeat pas- 
ages from hymns, just as Methodist minis- 
srs do. Both in sentiment and manner, the 
»reaching was rather in the revivalstyle. The 
‘octrines, too, were more Methodistic than 
juaker.’ 

This passage will be felt by many English 
‘riends to confirm the impressions derived 
“om much of the preaching heard of late 
sears in our meetings from trans-atlantic 
jisitors. Without anything derogatory either 
5 the Methodists, who number many most 
excellent people, or to the western Friends, 
bo also number many very worthy persons, 
believe a desire very generally prevails that 
‘ne ministry of our modern American visitors 
--as more of that deep, weighty spiritual char- 
scter, which was wont to be a feature in the 
KA 
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»t a Friend,” who, while under religious’ preaching of such departed Philadelphian 
wiction, felt required to dress plainly, may | worthies as Thomas Scattergood, George Dill- 
a serious warning. Let no one under simi-|wyn, and, in more recent times, Thomas 
feelings be turned from them, by the idea|Evans. These dear Friends indeed, preached 
. Assured that|in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
liscard the fashions of the world is a step|power, and not mere prolonged, wordy effu- 
) ithe right direction, let all our younger|sions, which, however well meant, are certain- 
“mbers be encouraged to take this step in|ly very different from real gospel ministry. 

, degree of strength afforded. Whatthough| A similar remark may, it is believed, apply 
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to much of the so-called ‘extension’ of the 
Society in the Western States. There is rea- 
son to believe that in more than a few in- 
stances very superficial profession has been 
mistaken for convincement, and has led to 
premature and unedifying unions with the 
Society. 

May we never lose the weighty, though of- 
ten silent, solemnity of true spiritual worship ; 
and may no crude and verbose communica- 
tions (however much ‘acknowledged’ by some 
meetings) be fostered in the place of reverent, 
brief, powerful ministrations of the gospel and 
of the living spirit. 

Thine truly, Xx. 


11th Month 14th, 1871. 
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SECOND MONTH 17, 1872. 


The evangelical prophet, speaking in refer- 
ence to our Saviour, says, “ He shall grow up 
before him as a root out of a dry ground; he 
bath no form or comeliness, and when we shall 
see him there is no beauty that we should de- 
sirehim. He is despised and rejected of men.” 
This extraordinary prophetic description of 
the appearing and reception of Him who left 
the glory which He had with the Father be- 
fore the world was, to come upon earth to 
seek and to save that which was lost, has been 
fulfilled, not only when Christ tabernacled 
amongst men, as a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, but also as He manifests 
himself by his Spirit in the heart. Solike- 
wise does it, in measure, portray the estima- 
tion in which the religion of which He is the 
author, is held by man in his unregenerate 
state. There are many who profess to believe 
in the reality of the Christian religion, and 
who would be greatly displeased if told they 
had never really embraced it, who neverthe- 
less hold its self-denying requirements in con- 
tempt, and can see no form nor comeliness in 
the narrow and straightforward path in which 
the true disciples of a crucified Lord find them- 
selves constrained to walk. The lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life 
act so powerfully on the spirit, degenerated 
and enfeebled by the fall from primitive purity, 
and the indulgence of self, that it shrinks from 
coming under a government that, to the car- 
nal eye, has “no beauty” because it allows of 
no courtly compliance with the spirit of the 
world, nor tacit connivance at wrong things, 
but requires, under all circumstances, to act 
and to speak the trath earnestly, though 
meekly, and to contend against error fear- 
lessly, let it offend whom it may. . 

From these indelible characteristics of chris- 
tianity, it is in accordance with sound reason, 
as well as with the teaching of experience, 
that the outward demonstration of the con- 
tempt or persecution of men of the world has 
always been more congenial with the preser- 
vation of the pure doctrines of christianity, 


and the spiritual growth of those practically 
embracing them, than the sunshine of the 
world’s favor, and its unsanctified attempts to 
support or spread the religion it professes. 
The hatred and oppression from those whose 
eyes are blinded by the god of this world, by 
raising a barrier between them and the self- 
denying disciples of Christ, in measure pre- 
serves the latter from contamination by the 
low principles and evil practices of the former, 
and at the same time they stimulate them to 
more entire dependence on, and more fervent 
prayer to the Searcher of hearts, that they 
may be kept in unyielding integrity and 
singleness of purpose to his will. 

Friends came forth as a Society in a time 
of extraordinary commotion, a time of high 
profession, which though accompanied by sin- 
cerity on the part of some, cloaked the spirit 
of intolerance and persecution in very many. 
This defection in christian principle was wide- 
ly and boldly displayed, when, after the resto- 
ration, luxury and dissipation spread through. 
out every class in the nation that could com- 
mand the means to indulge in them, and 
fashion ran to the height of extravagance and 
folly. Amid all this, and exposed as they 
were to the vengeful assaults of the spirit of 
libertinism, enraged at the felt reproof con- 
stantly administered by their uniform adher- 
ence to the requirements of the self-denying 
religion they professed, and the stern rebuke 
of vanity and pride unequivocally expressed 
by their plain and simple dress and address, 
Friends shrunk not from stemming the de- 
moralizing torrent, and to adhere to their 
peculiar garb, language and manner of life, as 
part and parcel of a religion depending on 
faith in and obedience to Christ Jesus their 
Lord, who led them thus to bear the daily 
cross, without which He has declared no man 
can be his disciple. The persecution which 
arose proved a soil in which Quakerism grew 
and strengthened, and the testimonies of 
Truth which they were required to maintain, 
despised and rejected as they were by the men 
of the world, and held in contempt by the 
superficial professor as springing out of a dry 
ground, became increasingly dear to all those 
members who were willing to confess their 
Master before men, and desired to know Him 
to preserve them from the pollutions that 
abound in the world. 

In the present day so many of the members 
in the Society have shaken hands with the 
world, or under the specious pretext of liber- 
ality and of increased usefulness, have joined 
with other religious professors in ‘ religious 
works,” that many of those precious testimo- 
nies, for the support of which our worthy an- 
cestors were willing to suffer the loss of all 
things, and which they enshrined in suffering 
as deep and bitter as any endured by other 
martyrs, are evaded or wholly relinquished, 
as being of no importance; as peculiarities 
unworthy of enlightened minds; burdens vol- 
untarily assumed by those of peculiar consti- 
tutional temperament, but having no connec- 
tion with bearing the cross of Christ; and this 
is said or acted even by some holding respon- 
sible stations in the church. “ How is the 
gold become dim! how is the most fine gold 
changed! the stones of the sanctuary are 
poured out in the top of every street.” The 
prediction uttered years ago is being verified, 
that Friends would have to contend for the 
testimonies of Truth, as before held by the 
Society, against their fellow members. 
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The causes producing this state of things 
are not difficult of detection. Perhaps the 
two following are the most apparent. In 
order to encourage and assist its members in 
performing the responsible duty of rightly 
bringing up their children, the Society, while 
believing that a change of heart is indispen- 
sable for union with the church of Christ, has 
extended the salutary restraint and teaching 
connected with membership, by admitting 
birthright members. This, while it has many 
recommendations, has undoubtedly opened a 
door through which the Society has become 
burdened with nominal members, many of 
whom claim all the rights pertaining thereto, 
while they give little or no evidence of pre- 
paration or qualification for participation in 
the affairs of.the church, or for rightly esti- 
mating its doctrines or testimonies, many of 
which they reject as having no form nor come- 
liness. Again, many in membership, sound 
in principle, and punctual in the performance 
of external duties, have rested satisfied with 
a mere assent of the understanding to the pre- 
cious truths of Christian doctrine which the 
Society holds, while the all-important work 
of regeneration, a thorough change of heart 
through the cleansing, sanctifying baptisms 
of the Holy Spirit—has been shrunk from or 
overlooked. Hence many of our testimonies 
—the inestimable value of which is realized 
by those only who have had them opened to 
their understanding by the Spirit of Christ, 
whence they sprung—are considered by them 
as having no beauty that they should be de- 
sired, and being loosely held, can be easily laid 
aside to snit circumstances, 

The degeneracy is too apparent to be de- 
nied, and to palliate it we are told, that it is 
impossible to resist the general current of 
more enlightened thought, and that allowance 
must be made for change of times and circum- 
stances. It is evident that those who, from a 
deep sense of religious duty, cannot consent 
to lower the standard to suit the unfaithful- 
ness and cowardly compliance of mere nomi- 
nal members, must be willing, like their faith- 
ful predecessors, to suffer derision and oppo- 
sition in support of what many among us call 
little things, bat which are of momentous im- 
portance to those who dare not suffer the 
pride of life or the love of the world to draw 
them away from dedication to the cause of 
their Master. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—The London Times says it is morally cer- 
tain that the attempt to settle the Alabama claims before 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration will be a failure. We 
must, therefore, make efforts to prevent angry recrimi- 
nation. If we are successful, the time is possibly near 
when more dexterous negotiations will settle all dif 
ferences. 

A terrible storm had prevailed for several days on 
the south coast of Ireland, and caused marine disasters 
with serious loss of life. Three vessels had foundered 
off a village twenty miles southeast of Cork, and their 
crews perished. 

In the English Channel the steamer Electra was run 
into by the ship Dholeran, and sunk. Captain Bruce 
and seventeen persons belonging to the steamer were 
“drowned. 

The Queen’s speech, at the opening of Parliament, 
was without much importance. The renewal of the 
commercial treaty of 1860, with France, has not been 
effected, but was still under discussion. With reference 
to the Geneva arbitration, it is merely remarked that 
the American claims include some not understood by 
the English government to be within the scope of the 
Washington treaty, and that friendly overtures had been 
addressed to Washington for a rectification. 

The total number of emigrant pas 2ngers leaving the 
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Mersey during the year 1871, was 155,852, showing an 
increase oyer 1870 of 3,154. The number going to the 
United States was 134,885, and to Canada 20,167. 

There are now 118 daily newspapers published in 
Great Britain and Ireland, viz: England, 83 ; Wales, 1; 
Scotland, 11; Ireland, 22; Channel Islands, 1. 

The Atlantic Cables of 1865 and 1866, are showing 
signs of decreasing insulation, but their condition does 
not at present affect the regular and rapid transmission 
of messages. , 

On the 12th inst., both Houses of Parliament were 
officially informed of the assassination of the Earl of 
Mayo, Governor-General of India. He was stabbed by 
a convict at Port Blair, in the Adaman Islands, on the 
evening of the 8th inst. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 12th says: The com- 
mittee upon the subject of a national loan for the pay- 
ment of the German indemnity, have suspended their 
deliberations, having been apprised that the govern- 
ment will negotiate with the Germans for a new basis 
of settlement, which will shortly be communicated to 
the Assembly. 

The French National Assembly has passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the prosecution of the publishers of ten 
provincial papers which have published articles insult- 
ing to the Assembly. 

The Assembly has approved the report of its com- 
mittee recommending amnesty to all Communists under 
the rank of a commissioned officer, and who have com- 
mitted no offence under the common law. 

A schism has broken out among the clergy of Paris, 
on account of the extreme ultramontanism of the new 
archbishop. 

In the German Diet on the 9th, during the debate on 
the Education bill, Bismarck said the government was 
disposed to propitiate the Roman Catholics, but its 
patience was exhausted. He announced it as the policy 
of Prussia hereafter to Germanize the Polish schools, 
as France had Gallicized those of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The Bishop of Strasburg having notified the Cabinet 
at Berlin that the Holy See no longer recognizes the 
concordat as applying to Alsace and Lorraine, Prince 
Bismarck replied that the Emperor of Germany will 
undertake, independently of such measure, the Church 
government of these provinces. : 

A Vienna dispatch says: A basis of compromise has 
been agreed on by which certain concessions towards 
self-government are granted the province of Galicia. 

In Spain agitations against the government are re- 
ported in the provinces of Valencia and Andalusia. 

The 2,000 troops asked for by Captain-General Val- 
maseda, have sailed from Cadiz for Cuba. 

It is proposed to have an international exhibition in 
Constantinople, before the close of the present year, in 
order to further the progress of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and arts in Turkey. 

A Vienna dispatch says: The Presse newspaper of 
this city, in an article upon the claims of America be- 
fore the arbitrators at Geneva, says England has pro- 
bably learned that the opinion of the board will be un- 
favorable to the conduct of that nation during the civil 
war in America, and fears the consequences of her 
course toward the United States. 

London, 2d mo. 12th.—Consols, 91}. 
913 a 91}; ten-forties, 90. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 11} a 113d.; Orleans, 
11} a 118d. 

Unrrep Srarres.—The Government will make no 
formal reply to Lord <Granyille’s note respecting the 
Geneva arbitration, until the full and exact text of the 
communication shall be received. It is, however, fully 
understood that the United States will not modify its 
statement of the case. It is willing to abide the result 
of the tribunal of arbitrators in all matters submitted to 
their determination, and will expect like good faith on 
the part of the British government. 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 115 to 98, 
has passed a bill to establish an educational fund, and 
to apply the proceeds of the public lands to the educa- 
tion of the people. The House, by a vote of 140 to 37, 
has adopted a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Ways and Means to report a bill repealing all import 
duties on tea and coffee. 

After long debate in the Senate, Sumner’s supple- 
mentary civil rights bill was attached as an amendment 
to the amnesty bill by the casting vote of the Vice Pre- 
sident. The bill as thus amended required a two-thirds 
vote, which it failed to receive, the yeas being 33 and 
the nays 19. A number of Senators favored the passage 
of the amnesty bill alone, but would not accept the civil 
rights bill also. 


U. S. 5-20’s 


The mortality in Philadelphia last week was 510, in- 
cluding 183 of small pox. The whole number of deaths 
from small pox since 9th mo. 9th last, has been 3,003. 


according to the census of 1870, was 20,320. The nu 
ber of those in Pennsylvania was 1,767. 


on the 12th inst. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20, 1867, 1118; dit 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1108. Superfine flour, $5.95 a $6.3 
finer brands, $6.50 a $10.75. No.2 spring wheat, $1. 
red wheat, $1.63 a $1.65; white Genesee, $1.80. St 
barley, 86 cts. Oats, 54 a 57 cts. 
73 a 74 cts.; yellow, 74 cts.; southern white, 75 a 80c¢ 
Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 23 
24 cts. Porto Rico sugar, 9} cts. 
16} cts.; white, 25 cts. 
finer brands, $6 a $10.50. Pennsylvania and weste 
red wheat, $1.60; white, $1.75. Rye, 92 cts. 
corn, 68 cts.; western mixed, 69 a 70 cts. 
57 ets. 
Timothy, $3.65 per bushel. 
cattle sold at the Avenue Droye-yard. Extra at 7 
8 cts., a few choice at 9 a 93 ets. ; fair to good, 6 a7 et 
and common 4 a 5} ets. per lb. gross. 
sheep sold at 7 a 8 cts. per lb. gross for prime, and 
7 cts. for common. Corn fed hogs, $7.25 a $7.75 per 1 
lbs. net. 
low corn, 63 a 70 ets. 
Oats, 53 a 54 cts. Ohicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1. 


barley, 583 a 59 cts. 


TION will be held in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, t 
24th instant, at 10 A. M. 


School. 


The number of mercantile failures in the U, Sta 
in the year 1871, is stated to be 2,915, with an aggreg 
of liabilities amounting to $85,252,000. 

The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury has accepted t 
offer of a lot of ground in Chicago for the sum of $ 
250,000. It is intended to erect the public buildi 
thereon. 

The number of blind persons in the United Stat 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
New York.—American gold, 11( 


Western mixed cor 


Crude petroleu 
Superfine flour, $5 a $5.7: 


Yelle 
Oats, 5 
Lard, 93 a 93 cts. , Clover-seed, 103 a ll ec 
About 1,850 head of b 


About 16,0 
Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.63 a $1.65. Y 


Western mixed, 69 a 70¢ 


No. 2 corn, 40} cts. No 2 oats, 32} cts. 


No. 2 spri 
Lard, 8 8-10 ets. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 
A Stated Meeting of the Commirrer on Iystrt 


CHARLES J. ALLEN, 
Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher for one of the schools in t 
Girls’ department. Apply to 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 

Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


Second mo, 13th, 1872. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher for the Boys’ 2nd Mathematic 
Application may be made to 

Joseph Walton, 413 Walnut St., 
Chas. J. Allen, 304 Arch St., 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Primary Departme 
of the Adelphi School for Colored Children, on Winslo 
St. below 13th St. Apply to 

Caleb Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 413 Walnut St. 
Jonathan Evans, 15 North Seventh St, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort 
tneTON, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, on the third of Twelfth month last, Bennr’ 
SMEDLEY, in the 77th year of his age, an esteem 
member and elder of Goshen Monthly and Whitela1| 
Preparative Meeting, Pa. It is rarely that we haye | 
record the removal of one more conspicuous for hone: 
hearted integrity and unostentatious sincerity. “T: 
walked not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood | 
the way of sinners, nor sat in the seat of the scornfu 
but his delight was in the law of the Lord, and in hy 
law did he meditate day and night.” 

, First month 31st, 1872, Grorce R. Smirx, 
beloved member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 

Philadelphia, for the We:tern District, in the 95th ye 
of his age. “Thou shalt come to thy grave ina fi 

age, like as a shock of corn cometh in, in his season 
The language of the text is believed to be applicable | 
our departed friend; who, being fully ripe, has beé¢ 
gathered, we reyerently trust, into the Heavenly garne 


